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Virgin herself is not striking, but the figure of St. Nicho-
las, the patron saint of sailors and little children,1 has
an imposing stateliness. The landscape, too, possesses
an ethereal quality and the infinite blue of the sky is
wonderfully set off by the chains of red coral which
hang from the throne.

The picture was painted for the Ansidei family at
Perugia and placed in the Church of S. Fiorenzo. Two
hundred and fifty years later, it was bought by the
Duke of Marlborough from whose collection at Blen-
heim it found its way into the National Gallery.

Another picture of Raphael's Florentine period is the
Saint Catherine of Alexandria (No. i68),in which
the pallid colour scheme is fortunately strengthened
by the monumental balance of form and line.

In 1508, Raphael was invited to Rome by Pope
Julius II to help with the decorations of the Vatican,
and it was then that the artist underwent the rich and
mysterious change from which he emerged so trium-
phantly. Unfortunately, none of our pictures in the
National Gallery represents fully the dramatic vigour
which Raphael had within him and, for his Roman
period, we have to be content with the Garvagh
Madonna (No. 744), a lovely rhythmic design but not
very vital in spirit, and the much battered Madonna
of the Tower (No. 2069) which, for all its damaged
condition, possesses a grandeur and a breadth of model-
ling not so far removed from the nobility of Michel-
angelo as its outward air of serenity might lead us to
suppose.

Raphael's time in Rome was not a long, one but the

1 Also the patron saint of pawnbrokers* His three golden balls,
or purses, lie at his feet.
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